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and experience. We have all seen how anger feeds upon
answering anger, but is disarmed by gentleness and patience.
We have all known what it is to have our meannesses
shamed by somebody else's magnanimity into an equal
magnanimity; what it is to have our dislikes melted away
by an act of considerateness; what it is to have our cold-
nesses and harshnesses transformed into solicitude by the
example of another's unselfishness. The use of violence is
accompanied by anger, hatred and fear, or by exultant
malice and conscious cruelty. Those who would use non-
violence must practise self-control, must learn moral as
well as physical courage, must pit against anger and malice
a steady good will and a patient determination to under-
stand and to sympathize. Violence makes men worse;
non-violence makes them better. In the casual relations of
social life the principles of non-violence are systematized^
crudely, no doubt, and imperfectly, by the code of good
manners. The precepts of religion and morality represent
the systematization of the same principles in regard to
personal relations more complex and more passionate than
those of the drawing-room and the street*
Men of exceptional moral force and even ordinary
people, when strengthened by intense conviction, have
demonstrated over and over again in the course of history
the power of non-violence to overcome evil, to turn
aside anger and hatred. The hagiographies of every
religion are full of accounts of such exploits, and similar
stories can be found in the records of modern missionaries
and colonial administrators, of passive resisters and con-
scientious objectors. Such sporadic manifestations of non-
violence might be put down as exceptional and of no
historical importance. To those who raise such an objection
we would point out that, in the course of the last century
and a half, the principles of non-violence have been applied,
ever more systematically and with a growing realization
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